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The next morning we set out early to try and find my
sister's friend and spent many weary hours walking
through endless poverty-stricken streets, questioning
naturally suspicious and incredulous people, and caus-
ing many a fit of nerves no doubt, to those who were
afraid of being suspected of rebel tendencies, and who
now obviously thought we were Government spies.
In the course of our wanderings we passed one of the
great fortress-like barracks that seem to over-awe
Dublin. Round the gates a miserable crowd collected,
of patient white-faced men and women, standing under
the great gray wall in a sort of hopeless gray dejection.
We were told they had been there for days. They were
the relatives and friends of prisoners, waiting to try
and get some news of them. And the story goes that
four of the soldiers having been killed in the fighting,
the young officers in the barracks had sworn to have
forty rebel lives in exchange.
No one will ever know what went on in those barracks
behind those towering walls.
An old woman came towards us in the road, crying
and begging for news of her son who had been deported
to England. She was sure they would try to force him
into the Army. " He won't don the khaki. He
won't don the khaki," she reiterated drearily. Perhaps
it was some vague tradition of what had happened
after the last rebellion that made her so certain of
what would happen to him. " A year ago/' she wailed,
" his work was taken from him because he would not
don the khaki, and he'll not don the khaki if they shoot
him for it."
Poor soul, I hope her son came back safe and sound
and without any khaki. At the time it seemed im-
possible to persuade her that there was the slightest
hope that he would not be shot.
In the end we found a little chapel full of people,